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HISTORICAL, ENTERTAINING, AND COMMERCIAL. 

fore the astonishing increase of Manchester and Liverpool, exceeding all 
expectation, within the last half century, Birmingham was probably the 
largest town in Britain, the metropolis excepted. This town is very 
uneven in its surface, and not in any part flat, on which account the rains 
and superfluous water remove all obstructions, and this advantage con- 
tributes very much to the salubrity of the air. The foundation of the houses, 
is, with but few exceptions, a dry mass of sandy rock, from which no 
noxious vapours arise, and the buildings being of a moderate height, 
scarcely any obstacle impedes the access of pure air to all the streets, &c. 
Dr. Priestlev considered the atmosphere of Birmingham quite as pure as: 
any which, in his experimental practice, he had ever analysed. The water 
is considered by medical practitioners to be of superior quality, and con- 
genial to the health of the inhabitants, who are very seldom affected by! 
epidemic diseases. The adjacent lands are of an inferior quality, but cul- 
tivation has rendered them tolerably productive:those immediately 
surrounding the town are in almost every direction converted into gardens, 
which are in general rented at small annual sums, and doubtless are 
very conducive to the health of the inhabitants. In the year 1665, this 
place experienced in a dreadful degree, the disease called the plague ; the 
bodies of the numerous victims were conveyed for interment to Lady 
Wood Green, an acre of waste land, since denominated the pest ground. 
The restoration of monarchy in the person of Charles II., is the period 
from which Birmingham dates her great rise in commercial prosperity. 
Implements of husbandry, carpenters' tools, and such coarse articles of 
iron manufacture, were the principal articles manufactured in Birmingham 
in those early days. The reign of the second Charles, a long holiday after 
the troubles of civil contest, produced a relaxation in public manners, and 
a demand for those embellishments of luxury which may be termed the 
playthings of elegant habit. In this reign the toy trade was first cul- 
, tivated in Birmingham ; industry, the great basis of successful effort, was 
i already in the possession of the natives; encouragement stimulated 
genius, and the various trades and manufactures have ever since continued 
to increase rapidly, and been carried on to an extent unprecedented in the 
,annals of manufacture, and productive, not only of local wealth, but of 
national pride. From the restoration to the present time, the history of 
, .Birmingham is happily comprised in a view of its progress in arts, build- 
ngs, population, and commercial opulence, with the exception of one 
lamentable instance of a tmbulent and most dangerous spirit, in the lower 
classes. On Thursday, July the 14th, 1791, about eighty persons of various 
denominations, assembled at rite hotel in this town, to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the French revolution. A mob collected, and the party assem- 
bled for the celebration prudently retired. But the populace not contented 
with a moderate triumph, broke the window of the hotel ; and their num- 
bers increasing, they proceeded to acts of more serious violence, encouraging 
each other in the work of devastation by clamours fantastically expressive 
of a love of church, king, and good order ! The horrors of a popular 
ferment, in a place containing such numerous throngs of artisans, to whom 
riot was a festival when once set on foot may be readily imagined; 
the mechanics of every description, issued from every alley of the town, and 
joining the cry of "' no false rights of man," stimulated the inflamed and 
thoughtless congregation of labourers to such undertakings as promised 
most plunder. As the mob professed themselves peculiar friends to the 
Church of England, they commenced their operations by setting fire to the 
Meeting House, belonging to the celebrated Dr. Priestley ; this they soon 
reduced to ashes, and a second conventicle shared the same fate. They 
then proceeded to the dwelling of the philosophic and amiable preacher, 
which was about a mile distant from the town ; Dr. Priestley himself 
Jaappily escaped their rage ; but they burnt his extensive premises, and we 
lament to say float his philosophical apparatus and valuable manu- 
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park, bestowed by national gratitude on the celebrated John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough. Blenheim house, the much celebrated seat of the 
ducal family of Marlborough, constitutes a portion of the honour of Wood- 
stock, which was conferred on John Duke of Marlborough, by Queen 
Anne, in consequence of the great services which that illustrious warrior 
rendered to the state. Half a million sterling was also voted by parliament, 
for the purpose of erecting a palace for the duke and his descendants. The 
victory of Blenheim, achieved on the 2d of August, 1704, was considered 
one of the most important services performed by his grace, and from the 
scene of that glorious action the palace derives its name. By way of 
tenure, it was directed, that "" on the .d of August, in every year, for ever, 
the inheritors of his grace's honours and titles, should render at Windsor 
to her majesty, her heirs and successors, one standard, or colours, with 
three fleur-de-lis painted thereon, as an acquittance for all manner of rents, 
suits and services due to the crown.'" This custom is observed in the 
strictest manner. The entrance to Blenheim from Woodstock is through 
a triumphal arch, of the Corinthian order, constructed under the direction of 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. Advancing towards the building, on the 
right, embedded in a wide and deep valley, is a beautiful expanse of water, 
over which is a stately bridge. At some remove, in front of the palace, 
rises a sculptured column, of vast and lofty proportions. In the distance, 
is a beautiful succession of wood and water, boundless to the eye. The 
approach is over a wide and open gravel road, a quarter of a mile in length, 
and judiciousl)7 made to deviate from a straight line, as though to allow 
leisure for the admiration excited, and to usher the examiner to spots com- 
manding fresh displays of pictorial beauty. Further on, this road 
unites with another, termed the Mall, xvhich leads from a noble entrance 
on the south of Woodstock, and is lined by double rows of forest trees.- 
When the northern or grand front of the building is attained, the coup 
d'eil is at once impressive and sublime. According to Sir 
Reynolds, no architect understood the picturesque of building so well as 
Vanbrugh ; and Blenheim palace seems to prove the correctness of this 
opinion. The extent of this front, from wing to wing, is 348 feet. The 
whole is highly ornamented ; and the centre is supported by columns of the 
Corinthian order. The site of the palace is sufficientlyelevated to display the 
fabric to great effect, without detracting from its comparative magnitude; and 
that fine expanse of water, which is one of the boasts of Blenhcim, is thrown 
in majestic meanders to the right and the left, its banks ever rising into 
ridges of hills that intersect each other with graceful sportiveness of form, 
some crowned with masses of wood, others clothed with the richest of 
verdure, and only dotted with ornamental umbrage. Over the broad 
stream, directly in front of the palace, is the bridge before noticed, which in 
itself would seem a labour worthy of public industry ; and on an elevation 
pre-eminent among the knolls which adorn this demesne, is the pillar, 
surmounted by a statue of Duke John, in a triumphal garb and attitude. 
To the right are seen the arches of a second bridge, constructed, as it were, 
I to astonish the spectator with an exuberance of costly and filfished archi-, 
tectural display. The south front of the building is a chaste and fine eleva- 
tion; and the scenery happily assimilates with its character. Over a' 
Corinthian portico is a colossal bust of Louis XIV. taken from the gates of' 
Tournay, a truly gratifying and appropriate embellishment! Near the I 
l eastern angle of the mansion is a commodious observatory, erected I 
by the late duke, and furnished with the best astronomical apparatus. I 
A grand telescope, by Herschell, was presented by George III., shortly 
after the royal visit to Blenheim. Over the eastern gate of the palace 
is a reservoir, capable of containing 500 hogsheads of water. Thi 
water which supplies the house, is raised by an engine on Aldersea's 
construction, in old Woodstock ,Mill In this direction, the palace is 
entered by an arcaded quadrangle, consisting chiefly of offices ; but on 
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5 Bletchley ...... pa& to Bucks ..... FennyStrat. 1 
57 Bletherston ......... pa Pembroke ,, larberth .... 
4 Blewbury .......... pa I Berks ...... East Ilsley., .4 
49 Bleyne ............. pa Caermarthen I K.idwelly .... 8 
271Blickling  ......... pa Norfolk .... Aylsham .... 1 

Buckingham 21 , Woburn .... 8 45 I 1254 
Haverford W 8 Pembroke .. 12 255 
Srallingford .3 ] Farborough..7 49 634 
Lochor ...... 8  Bettwys .... 9 54 362 
Saxthorpe ...5 Holt ....... 10 6 ! 365 
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Elizabeth's Island. This, however, is part of an ancient causeway leading 
to the manor-house, which stood about 300 feet distant, towards the north. 
It was here that Henry II. is supposed to have spent the gayest season of 
his life, in illicit dalliance with Rosamond, the fair and unfortunate daughter 
of Walter, Lord Clifford. The site of Rosamond's house, or bower, is now 
covered with velvety grass. Some foundations of building were discovered, 
and various utensils, coins, and antiquities were dug up, and presented to 
Lady Diana Spencer, by the workmen, when the ground was levelling 
by order of the first Duke of Marlborough. Adjacent to the spot on which 
the dwelling stood, and in a dell screened on one side by overhanging trees, 
and open on the other to a sequestered display of romantic scenery, is a 
basin denominated Rosamond's Bath. This interesting spot is a little 
westward of the grand bridge in Blenheim Park, and is only a few paces 
from the lake. The spring gushes from an artificial aperture in the stones 
which line a cavity of the projecting hill, and is received into a capacious 
bath, paved at the bottom, and on the sides with freestone, and fenced 
with iron palisades. The water is beautifully limpid ; and various trees, 
fantastic and wild in their growth, embower the adjacent knoll, and spread 
a pleasing solemnity over the retreat. The remains of these twisted and 
unnatural alleys afford a subject of happy allusion to fabulous chroniclers. 
Particulars of tragic pathos were easily fabricated : and hence, from father 
to son, or rather, from mother to daughter, have passed "" strange tales," 
touching a bower erected by King Henry for the reception of "" Fair Rosa- 
mond," round which he constructed a labyrinth, so artfully contrived, 
that no stranger could possibly unthread its mazes. Here Rosamond was 
hidden from the "' jealous queen ;'" but, unluckily, that dreaded personage 
discovered the beauty at the outward door of the labyrinth. Rosamond 
fled, but in her haste she dropped a ball of silk ; part of which adhering 
;to her foot or garment acted as a clue. The queen penetrated the recess : 
mad though at first struck by her beauty into amazement, compelled her to 
swallow poison. The grand column, already mentioned, stands on a con- 
siderable eminence, on a fine lawn ; its height is 130 feet ; it is surmounted 
by a colossal statue of the great Duke of Marlboroug bin a Roman dress; at 
his feet are two eagles ; in the left hand is the baton of command, and in 
the right is a figure of victory, elevated. At a short distance from the Home 
Lodge is a handsome stone building, separated from the park by iron 
palisades, termed the China Gallery. It is divided into five compartments, 
and was constructed for the reception of a superb assortment of porcelain, 
collected by a Mr. Spalding, and presented by him, as an appendant to 
Blenheim. Many of the specimens are unique ; and several gain a 
collateral interest from having belonged to personages of historical repute. 
A room adjoining the entrance is filled with specimens of Roman and old 
earthenware. The High Lodge, a venerable embattled building, occupy- 
ing a beautiful situation, was once the residence of the profligate Earl of 
Rochester. A remarkable polysyllabical articulate echo, which, in the day- 
time, little wind being stirring, formerly returned seventeen syllables, and 
in the night twenty, is now much diminished in power.--[Particulars of 
IVoodstock will be found under lYoo.] 
* BLICKLING. At this place is a noble mansion, built in 1628, by 
Sir John Hobart, on the site of a preceding one, in which Anne Boleyn, 
second wife of Henry VIII., was born in 1507, being dauglter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, afterwards Earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde. X'Vhen only 
seven years of age, he attended the Princess Mary to France, on her 
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31 
115 
15 
I 5 
9 
11 
18 
16 
10 
11 
28 
4I 

Bourton, Little . ham 
Bourton on the Hill, pa 
Bourton on the x, Vater, p 
Bourtonhold ...... ham 
Bousted Hill ........ to 
Boveney, Upper... lib 
Bovene3q Lower... lib 
Boveridge ........ ham 
Bovey Tracer ...... pa 
Bovey, North ...... pa 
Bovingdon ........ ham 
Bowcombe ....... ham 
Bowden Edge ...... to 
Bowden .......... ham 
Bowden, Little .... pa 
Bovden 51agna, pa& to 
Bowden ...... pa & to 
Bower Chalk ....... pa 
Bower Henton .... hmn 

Oxford .... 
Gloucester.. 
Gloucester.. 
Buckingham 
Cumberland 
Bucks ...... 
Backs ...... 
Dorset ...... 
Devon ..... 
Devon ..... 
Herts ...... 
HIants ...... 
: Derby ...... 
 Somerset ... 
Devon ..... 
Northamp .. 
Leicester... 
Chester .... 
V,  il t s ...... 
Somerset 

Banbu ry ..... 3 
Moreton .... 2 
Stow . ..... 4 
Buckingham 1 
Carlisle ..... 7 
Eton ........ 4 
Cranborne .. 1 
Chudleigh .. 4 
Exeter .... 13 
K. Langley.. 4 
Newport .... 3 
Chapel Frith 1 
Sherborne . .6 
Crediton .... 8 
M. Harboro' 1 
Knutsford . .6 
'Wilton ..... 8 
Ilchester ...5 

Bloxham .... 5 ! 
Campden .... 
Northleach .5 
Stoney Strat. 7 
W'igton ..... 8 
Maidenhead 5 
VWimborne.. 12 
Netwon B...7 
Moreton .... 1 
x, Vatford .... 9 
Carisbrook .. 1 
Buxton ...... 6 
Vincaunton 6 
Oakhamptonl0 
Rothwell .... 6 
Altringham.. 1 
Shaftesbury 10 
Crewkerne . .6 

Deddington . 9 
Stow ........ 5 
Burford ..... 8 
VWinslow ...5 
Beaumont . .5 
Henley .... 14 
Windsor .... 
Peele ...... 19 
Exeter .... 13 
Chudleigh . .8 
Berkhampstd 5 
Brading ..... 5 
Castleton .... 8 
Bruton .... ll 
Chumleigh.. 11 
Kettering . .10 
............ ll 
Stockport .... 9 
Hindon .... 
Yeovel ...... 6 

74 
80 858 
56 
310 
24 
23 207 
94 
84 1697 
.84 6O9 
24 962 
92 
13 .... 
.83 
.80 
89 379 
.27 .... 

I 
Kesteven, are held here at Michaelmas and hristmas. A few Roman coins I 
have been dug up in this town ; and about 80 years ago, a tessellated pave- ] 
ment was discovered in the park. In a farm-yard, within the town, is al 
medicinal spring, much frequented; the waters of which have a brackishtaste, ] 
and a purgative quality, similar in their effects, but of greater strength] 
than those of Astrop, in Northamptonshire. By a canal from this town' 
to Boston, for boats of ten tons burden, some mercantile business is car- 
ried on ; but the chief trade of the place is wool-stapling, and tanning. 
The cattle fairs are also of considerable importance. Amongst the remark- 
able characters born in this town, may be mentioned that exalted states- 
man, William Cecil, Baron Burleigh, who was born at the house of his 
grandfather, David Cecil, Esq., in 1520. In 1535, he was admitted of St. 
John's college, in the university of Cambridge, where, at the age of fifteen, 
he read a lecture on sophistry ; and, at nineteen, he gave a Greek lecture. 
He applied himself to the study of the law; and, in 1548, having been 
made master of requests, he partook of the disgrace which fell on the Lord 
Protector Somerset, with whom he was sent to the Tover. He was soon 
released, reinstated in his office, invested with the honour of knighthood, 
and chosen a member of the privy-counciL In 1533, he was appointed 
chancellor to the order of the Garter. On the death of Edward VI., he 
declined taking any part in the business which terminated fatally for the 
Lady Jane Grey. On the accession of Queen Mary, he was graciously re- 
ceived at court, but refusing to change his religion, he was dismissed frown 
his employments. A few days after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, he 
was sworn one of her privy-council, became her chief cabinet minister, 
and secretary of state. In 1561, he received the appointment of master of 
the wards; and, in 1571, he was created Baron Lord Burleigh; and, in 
1572, he was honoured with the order of the Garter, and raised to the 
office of Lord High Treasurer of England, which he held twenty-seven 
years. He departed this life on the 4th of August, 1598, in the 78th year 
of his age. His remains were removed to the burial-place at Stamford, 
where a magnificent monumental tomb was erected to his memory. Dr. 
Dodd, a divine of the establishment, whose abilities, dissipated career, and 
disgracefifl death, afford a striking and memorable example for consideration 
and avoidance. He was bor here, in 1729 ; his father was vicar of the 
parish ; after receiving a grammatical education at a private school, he was ! 
entered, in 1745, as a sizer atClare-hall, Cambridge, where, n 1750, he took 
the degree of B.A. with considerable reputation. The lbllowing )'ear he 
married a lady of much personal attraction and accomplishment, but un- 
happily without sufficient fortune to render the connexion prudent, or dis- 
cretion and economy to supply the place of it. In 1753, he was admitted 
into orders, and repaired to London, where his eloquence and impressive 
21 
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1750, an extraordinau" phenomenon appeared in the sky at Brecon, between 
seven and eight o'clock, seen by many credible persons. It was three suns, 
the real and natural snn in the centre, which vas the brightest ; the others, 
one on each side the centre, opposite to each other ; and imagined, by out- 
ward appearances, to be each of them equi-distant from the centre, they 
shone bright, but not so bright as the real sun, and of a deeper red, as 
were the clouds surrounding the two new suns. After having been seen 
for some thne, they at last vanished on a sudden. They were what are 
called parhelions, or mock suns, occasioned by the reflection of the sun's 
rays in a hollow watery cloud. In this town was born Mrs. Sarah 
] Siddons, on the 14th of July, 1755, at a public-house called the Shoulder 
 of Mutton, and from this shoulder of mutton emanated the greatest actress 
[ - g  P P . - 
that ever raced the sta-e of this, or erha s any nation Her father 
[being the manager of a strolling company of comedmns, of course fre- 
[quently changed his abode, and the earliest theatrical anecdote on record, 
t of our heroine, is to be found in the auto-biography of Holcroft, which 
I we repeat in his own words :m,, The company of which old Mr. Kemble 
was the manager, was more respectable than many other companies of 
strolling players ; but it was not in so flourishing a condition as to place 
the manager beyoml the reach of the immediate smiles or frowns of 
fortune." Of this, the following anecdote may be cited as an instance :-- 
"" A benefit had been fixed for some of the family, in which Miss Kemble, 
then a little girl, was to come Ibrward in some part, as a juvenile pr.odigy. 
The taste of the audience was not, it seems, so accommodating as m the 
present day ; and the extreme youth of the performer disposed the gallery 
to noise and uproar, instead of approbatiGn. Their turbulent dissatisfac-i 
tion quite disconcerted the child, and she was retiring bashfully from the 
stage, when her mother, who was a woman of high spirit, alarmed for the 
success of her little actress, came forward, and leading the child to the 
front of the stage, made her repeat the fable of the Boys and the Frogs, 
which entirely turned the tide of popular opinion in her favour. What 
must the feelings of the same mother have been, when this child, afterwards 
Mrs. Siddons, became the admiration of the whole kingdom, the first see- 
ing of whom was an event in every person's life, never to be forgotten ?'" 
After the period alluded to by Holcroft, Mrs. Siddons performed with her 
father's company regularly, but her devotions were more at the shrine of 
Cecilia than Melpomene; and she was accounted an excellent singer, 
though, we are informed, she had no knowledge of music. In her 
father's company was Mr. Siddons, afterwards husband to the subject of 
our memoir ; and his attentions to her, and her estimation of him, became 
soon obvious to the vigilant eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, the former of 
vhom 
' ,Vith a father's frown at 
ternly disapproved.'" 
Her domestic circle now became irksome to her, and to escape from the 
turmoil of family squabbles and the disagreeable necessity of cloaking her 
sentiments, and guarding her expressions, our heroine left her father's house 
and engaged herself as lady's-maid to Mrs. Greathead, at Guy's Cliff, in 
the county of (and near the town of) Warwick ; this step was concurred 
in by her parent, who deemed a change of scene, might produce a change 
of sentiment in the bosom of his child, from vhom he always predicted 
great things. In the capacity of lady's-maid, did this wonderful woman 
expatriate herself from that profession of which she has since been the most 
brilliant member. But twelve months' probation made her heartily sick of 
her new employment ; she sighed for the warm plaudits of an encouraging 
auditory, and perhaps still more for the one voice of commendation, that 
was dearer than the praises of all the world beside. One happy morning, 
therefore, she bade a hasty adieu to her mistress, and with a heart and 
purse equally light, flew to the arms of her lover, who, in a few moments 
. made her his, by a vow that nothing but death could sunder, and our 
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the river Parret. Its name is supposed by some, to be a corruption of 
Burgh-Walter ; by others, to be a compound of'" Bridge" and "' Water." 
It was first constituted a free borough by King John ; subsequent grants 
from Edward IV. and Henry VIll. conferred additional privileges: the 
affairs of the town are managed by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, and 
twenty-four common-council men. Two bailiffs are annually chosen from 
these last, to act in the capacity of sheriffs. "/'he most considerable part of 
Bridgewater formerly stood on the east side of the river ; at present, the' 
principal streets are on the opposite bank : the means of communication is 
an ancient bridge of three arches. The castle, now reduced to a few ruins, 
was formerly a large structure, and the government of it a post of distinc- 
tion. Such were its advantages from nature and art, that in 1645, it was 
considered impregnable by the governor, Colonel Wyndham, and defended 
by him for a considerable time. The castle-field was the place on which 
Monmouth encamped, after being proclaimed king, at Taunton. Of the 
hospital, once a noble institution, only a small part is now seen, situated at 
a short distance from the eastern gate. The tower of Bridgewater church is 
one of the loftiest in England ; the altar-piece is a beautiful painting, re- 
presenting our Saviour, his head reclining on the knee of his favourite 
disciple ; the Virgin lies swooning, her head supported by the wife of Ce- 
phas. The attitudes of all the figures are finely expressive of devotion and 
humility. The town-hall and free-school are handsome buildings, and 
over the former is a large cistern, with an engine, by which the inhabitants 
are supplied with water. The Quay, vhich is situated on the north of the 
river, is large and commodious, anal the river is navigable up to the town 
for vessels of 200 tons burden, and for barges to Taunton and Langport. 
The county assizes take place alternately in this town and wells. Here is 
also a court of record for civil actions; the practice of which, is modelled 
on that of the Court of Common Pleas. The Midsummer County Sessions 
are likewise held here. Various denominations of dissenters have places 
of worship here, and what has hitherto been almost peculiar to this town, 
a pew is formally retained in each of them, for such of the magistracy and 
corporation as may be of that persuasion. Here is an excellent grammar- 
school, with various minor charities. An extensive foreign and colonial 
trade is carried on here with tile United States, Canada, 1Newfoundland, 
the West Indies, and the 1Mediterranean ; as also a very extensive coasting 
traffic with Wales and Ireland, in which coals form the principal com-, 
modity. A great many cattle are sold at the Thursday market ; and all 
sorts of provisions are extremely plentiful. The fairs are also very much 
attended. The freemen of Bridgewater are free of all the ports of England 
and Ireland, London and Dublin excepted. Robert Blake, one of tile 
bravest and most fortunate English admirals, was born in this town, in 
1599. He received his college education at Wadham College, Oxford. I 
His political principles were entirely republican, and when the war broke 
out, he joined the parliamentary forces. He dstinguished himself in the 
defence of Bristol, and the taking of Tauntgn, of which place he was ap- 
pointed governor in 1644. When Charles was brought to trial, he 
declared that he would venture his life to save that of the monarch, as 
willingly as he had exposed it in the cause of freedom. Blake began his 
naval career in 1649, being then in his 50th year, and, during eight years 
of active service, he almost ruined the maritime power of several nations at 
war with England ; astonished the whole world by the magnitude of his 
daring, and first inspired our seamen with that ardent enthusiasm which 
gives this country the empire of the ocean. His pursuit and destruction of 
Prince Rupert's fleet ; the havoc he made of the Portuguese and Spanish 
fleets ; his frequent and successful combats vith the gallant Van Tromp ; 
the chastisement he inflicted on the Dey of Tunis ; and, finally, his suc- 
cessful attack of the forts of Santa Cruz, at Teneriffe, are too generally 
known, to need a particular relation. He died in the 58th year of his age, 
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38 
14 
16 

Brightling .......... pa 
Bri_htlin ea a 
Brightmmstone ...... tl 
Brimilston ........ to 
Brihtside Bierlow..to 
Brigsteer ........... to 
Bright Walton .... pa 

USSeX ..... 
Essex ...... 
Hants ...... 
Vv'ilts ...... 
XV. R. York 
xVest moreld 
]l'kS ...... 
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end of the town. In the town are barracks for 450 men; and on 
the Lewes road, are two extensive ranges, erected during the late wars. 
On the downs, is a fine race-course, which, from its elevation, 400 feet 
above the level of the sea, commands aprospect both extensive and diversified. 
On Wildhawk-hill, where is a telegraph, one of the chain from Dover to 
Portsmouth ; and on Hollingbury Castle Hill, where is a fire-beacon, are 
also traces of encampments supposed to be Roman. Nothing that can 
assist the convalescence of the invalid, conduce to the comfort of the 
fastidious, or flatter the luxury of the dissipated, is wanting at this place. 
The rapid increase of this place, affords a surprising instance of the 
magical power of fashion, in transforming a mean fishing village into au ex- 
tensive and populous town. Its buildings are exceedingly elegant, adorued, 
for the most part with large bow windows, handsome balconies, and 
beautifully constructed virandas. The pavilion and chain-pier arc con- 
sidered the most interesting objects in Brighton. Of the former a 
variety of opinions have been given ; some ridicule it as a gew-gaw piece 
of architecture, wholly unfitted for the residence of a monarch., others 
acknowledge its beauty as an imitation of the oriental style of edifice ; but 
the choice of its situation is universally censured. It lies in the lowest 
part of the town, and is almost surrounded by other buildings ; thus, even 
its cupolas and minarets cannot be seen until you are directly facing it. 
The grounds are handsomely laid out, and occupy about seven acres. 
The chain-pier is a beautiful and magnificent structure : it was built in 
the year 1823, but was almost destroyed by a violent storm, and after- 
wards greatly injured by lightning. Prints, representing the occur- 
rences, are to be seen in almost every bookseller's shop. The pier, 
independent of its usefulness for landing, &c., forms an excellent pro- 
menade of considerable length; upon it are several shops, and at the 
extremity is a platform, furnished with seats for the accommodation of 
the company who resort here in great numbers to enjoy the refreshing 
breeze from the ocean. A band of music frequent it, which adds greatly 
to its attractions. From this spot also, the eye is gratified with a delight- 
ful view of the beach, with its stupendous cliffs, and the elegant mansions 
arising above them. The view stretches as far as Selsea Point, and the 
eastern point of the Isle of Wight on one side, and the romantic village of 
Rottingdean on the other. It has atoll-gate where a small sum is demanded 
to defray the expense of its erection. Another object of attraction is the 
esplenade, a smooth and beautiful promenade and carriage road, stretching 
along the beach for 1250 feet: it is accommodated with seats, and 
is entered by a handsome toll-gate. To the east of Brighton is a magni- 
ficent pile of buildings, called Kemp Town, named after the person who 
speculated a considerable sum of money in its erection : it is yet in an 
unfinished state. This town owes its attraction wholly to its own elegance, 
and its proximity to the ocean; its neighbourhood being entirely divested 
of picturesque beauty. In the time of Elizabeth, it was surrounded by a 
wall with fore" gates, but they were undermined by the sea. On the north- 
ern division of the steyne, is a fine bronze statueof his late majesty George 
IV., by Chantrey. As a sea-bathing place, Brighton possesses many 
natural advantages. The water being deeply impregnated with salt, and 
the beach composed of afine clean gravel and sand. Here are various suites 
of baths, comprising hot, cold, salt water, sulphuric, vapour, and air- 
pump water baths, deemed favourable for scorbutic patients. To all these 
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tiful ; the Elder Lady's Chapel and Chapter House, are semi, or mixed 
Norman, while the nave and choir are pure Gothic. The windows are of 
painted glass. On the north side of the arched gateway, leading from the 
upper to the lower green, are four statues; a king, a knight, and two 
religeuse ; there are also, statues of Henry II. and the two abbots, Nexv- 
land and Eliot. On the south side are two other statues of ecclesiastics. 
Above are the Virgin and Child, and a statue, probably of St. Augustine. 
The inside is richly ornamented with Saxon interlaced arches. The 
cathedral, consisted of the cross of the old church, the tower, crowned 
with battlements and four pinnacles, and all the rest of the old church 
eastward. The abutments are of amazing strength, and project many feet 
from the walls. From the door to the church pavement is a descent by 
eight steps. In the body of the church stands a stone pulpit, decorated 
with the arms of his majesty, the Prince of Wales, the arms of the 
bishoprick, those of the city, also those of the Berkeley family, and 
Bishop Wright's, by whom it was given to the church. In panelled niches 
of the screen, before the choir are paintings of the twelve minor prophets.' 
This screen has, also, a fine Gothic gateway, with the royal arms of 
Henry VIII. and Prince Edward over it. The altar has an emblematic 
painting of the triune Deity ; being a triangle in a circle, surrounded by 
cherubs, done by Vansomeren. The windows at each end of the side aisles 
are said to have been presented by the celebrated Nell Gwynn. The 
great east window is of ancient stained glass, and the side aisle window 
of enamelled glass, representing various subjects in Scripture history. On 
the western side is an elegant monument, in the form of a Gothic arch, of 
Sienna marble, to Mrs. Draper, Sterne's correspondent, Eliza. In the 
north aisle is a monument to Mrs. Mason, wife of the late Rev. William i 
Mason, the poet. At a little distance, is the tomb of Mr. William Powell, ! 
an actor of considerable merit, who died at Bristol, in 1769. In the 
chancel, is a monument to the memory of Dr. Nathaniel Forster, author 
of many works of merit; particularly Biblia Hebraica, sine Punctis. In 
the chapel, to the west end of the southern aisle, are several monuments 
belorxging to the Newton family ; and on one of the pillars in the Eider 
Lady's Chapel is a device of a ram playing on a violin with a very long 
bov, and a shepherd sleeping while a wolf is devouring the sheep. In the 
north aisle wall is a knight under a singular arch, of which there are 
some others about the church, called Monks' Cowls. When this arch was 
opened some years ago, on lifting the lid of the coffin, the body of the 
knight was found wrapped in a bag of horse-hair, inclosed in leather. 
The ancient monastery was changed into a cathedral, and dedicated to the 
"" Holy and undivided Trinity." The foundation consisted of a bishop, 
dean, six prebendaries, one archdeacon, six minor canons, a deacon, and 
sub-deacon, six lay clerks, six choristers, two grammar school-masters, 
and four alms-men, who were endowed with the site, church, and most of 
the lands of the monastery. The diocese was taken out of Salisbury, part 
of Gloucestershire, from thatof Worcester, and three churches from that 
of Wells. The church of St. Mary, Redcliff, "" justly the pride, because it 
is the chief architectural beauty of Bristol," stands without the city walls: 
the ascent to it is by a noble flight of steps, and the whole building exhibits 
one of the finest specinens of ornamented Gothic architecture this county 
can boast. It was built of stone, dug out of Dundry-hill quarries. It was 
begun in 1294, by Simon de Burton, mayor of Bristol, and was not com- 
pleted till 1376. The steeple was partly thrown down by lightning, at 
St. Paul's-tide in 1445; at which time the roof, part of the nave, and 
particularly the southern aisle, were much damaged. This last part was 
rebuilt by i:he grandson of William Canynge, or Canning. The church is 
in the form of a cross, having the nave raised above the aisles, in the 
manner of a cathedral. The roof, which is nearly sixty feet high, is arched 
with stone, and abounds with numerous beautifully carved devices and 
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* BROUGH, or Brough-under-Stanemore, formerly written Burgh, a 
Teutonic term for any habitation, was the Verter of the Romans, many 
of whose coins have been found there. The town is divided into Church- 
Brough and Market Brough, by the intervention of the Hellebeck, which 
also flows through the latter. The church, formerly a chapel to that of 
Kirkby-Stephen is a large and ancient building, of which the windows 
were once richly decorated with stained glass. In 1506, a chapel was 
founded at Market-Brough, and endowed for the support of two priests, 
who instructed the children of the place in grammar, and the then useful 
accomplishment of singing. Stanemore chapel, built as a school-house, 
in 1594, was consecrated in 1608. Brough castle, was probably built out 
of the ruins of Verterm, before the Conquest, as it was much decayed in 
124 I, during the minority of one of its proprietors, Robert de Veteripont. 
In 1521, itwas accidenta'lly burned ; and lay "" ruinous without timber, or 
any covering," till 1659, when Lady Anne Clifford caused it to be repaired, 
"and came to lye in it herself." The remains consist of strong towers, 
defended by a fosse, which, on one side, is double ; and by a ditch and 
rampart, which seem to be remains of the old Roman station. Hellebeck 
hall, once the seat of the De Hellebecks, and afterwards of the Blenkin- 
sops, stands in a wood, on a site so lofty as to overlook the whole barony 
of Westmorland, and a great part of Cumberland. 
3Iarket, Thursda'.--Fairs, Thursday beforo ,Vhit-Sunday, Sept. 30, and Oct. 1, for 
horned cattle and seep.--Mail arrives 1.53 morning, departs 1.24 afternoon.--Inns, George, 
and Swan. 

# BROUGHAM. This picturesque village is situated at the nor- 
thern extremity of the count),, on the military way to Carlisle ; to the 
north of which are the venerable ruins of Brougham castle. It stands 
upon a woody eminence, on the eastern side of the river Lowther, and 
from the richness, variety, and extent of the prospects from its fine terraces 
is often styled the Windsor of the north. It is likewise sometimes called 
Birdnest, from its having belonged to the family of Bird. It has a fine 
lofty hall lighted by five Gothic windows, each completely fitted up with 
painted glass, with subjects of various kinds. Some of it is of the old 
stain, of great antiquity, particularly the arms of the family over the 
door, and some are of lnodern painters, which had been placed there by the 
late occupant. Nearly adjoining the hall is the chapel, dedicated to St. 
Wilfred, in which the rector of the parish performs evening service when 
the family are resident. Brougham castle is not, as generally supposed, 
in the possession of the present Lord Brougham, nor has it been in his 
lkmily since the reign of King John. It belongs to the Earl of Thanet as 
revresentative of the Clifford family. Before the Norman Conquest tim 
mnor and lordship of Brougham (then called Burgham) were held by 
the Saxon family of De Burgham, from whom his lordship is lineally 
descended. The manor of Brougham was independant of the castle, 
and had its own lords. It was held by Odard De Burgham, in the 22d 
year of the reign of Henry II. ; and Gilbert De Burgham held it about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry III. ; from which time to the present it 
continued, with slight interruption, either whole or divided, in the same 
name, or as it was latterly written, that of Brougham, which family is nov," 
the possessors of it. Brougham Hall, now the seat of the late Lo'rd High 
Chancellor (Henry Broughan), is about a mile from the ancient castle, in a 
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